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their families most of the time they were in prison, were in
much the same condition, though, of course, transportation or
penal servitude in the hulks was worse.1

The Reform was brought about by two influences. Humani-
tarians of whom Howard and Romilly are the most famous strove
to secure greater humanity, and criminologists to secure more
reasonable punishments. As a result, after a series of commis-
sions, prisons were reformed by the middle of the nineteenth
century, many prisons were suppressed and all reorganized
under the Prison Commissioners.2

Reform in the treatment of criminals has been influenced by
different theories, however, and progress has not been along
uniform lines, and it is remarkable that foreign theory and
practice has had more influence here than on almost any
branch of our legal order.

In the first stage the ideal was to reform the prisons, so that
they should be no longer schools of crime and hotbeds of dis-
ease, and at the same time to reduce punishments to something
more nearly proportionate to the offences. The movement
for this was guided partly by the influence of humanitarians
of the type of Howard and Romilly, who hoped to make prisons
places of reform where orderly habits would be inculcated,
and partly by the psychological theories of Beccaria3 and
Helvitius, which also influenced the humanitarians and were
popularized in England chiefly by Bentham and his followers.
These latter also believed in reforming by means of prison

1 Howard, sheriff of Bedfordshire in 1773, really began the main reform. Prac-
tically the whole of his life was devoted to reform, and from the first he endeavoured
to get the jailers paid by fixed salaries. The chief Acts passed through his influence
were 22 Geo. Ill, c. 64 (i 782) and 24 Geo. Ill, c. 54 (1784), but real reform waited
until the nineteenth century, though these earlier Acts did much good. See
Howard's numerous works for details of the old system, especially his State of Prisons
of England and Wales.

* 4 Geo. IV, c. 64; 28 & 29 Viet. c. 126 (1865), were the chief earlier Acts.

40 & 41 Viet. c. 21 (1877) reduced the number of prisons and created the
Prison Commissioners. The earlier Acts distinguished between houses of correction
for correcting criminals and prisons for detaining any one, but in practice the
distinction was not kept to, as usually sentence could be carried out in either.
The subsequent Acts are too numerous to mention here.

3 The so-called Scuola Glassica.